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centration of gun- and machine-gun fire, upon which it was
suicide to remain. During the advance I had noted a small
chalk quarry, screened by a low hedge. My runner rejoined
me with a youngster named Harris, and together we dismantled
the machine-gun and after passing the word among those few,
who survived, for withdrawal, with my Sergeant who laid strong
hands on the ammunition boxes, we commenced the retirement
to this position of better advantage.

Half-way down the slope a shell burst almost at our feet,
tearing the tripod from my hands and throwing me face down-
wards. I rose immediately through the smoke. Harris, still
clasping the gun to his side, both legs shattered and a stream
of blood pouring from under his helmet, lay unconscious. We
carried the broken body into the quarry. Tenderly we stripped
the wounded lad's jacket, and cut away the blood-stained trouser-
ends and puttees, removing the boots. We bound the broken
legs with first-aid dressings and made tight tourniquets above
the knees to prevent further loss of blood. Harris had served
with me since the formation of the Company and had always
been interesting. He was a dreamer and used to sit on the edge
of my dugout at La Bassee and tell me of his dreams. Harris
was half-way to Heaven ; and though he had purged his soul
for a celestial life, he was as good a gunner as ever I experienced.

" It's a miracle if 'e lives," said the Sergeant. " Those legs
are pulp : they'll 'ave to come off.'3 Many minutes passed,
then Harris shuddered a little and opened his eyes. He winced,
as in his recovering consciousness he sought to move, and the
pang of pain shot up his body. Tears flooded his eyes as he
realized his impotence.

" Hutchy," he whispered, one of those rare occasions in
soldiering days in which a man addressed me by the familiar
name by which I was known by the rank and file, "is it
bad ? "

I bent my ear to the strained words. " A smack in the legs,
that's all, kid. Just stick it," I replied. cc Then we will be able
to get you down the line."

The wounded man smiled around him at the familiar faces,
then closed his eyes.

There was-nothing to do but wait.

Once I gazed across the edge of the quarry. Great shells
plunged continuously upon the slope before me, the ceaseless
rattle of musketry reverberated against the hillside, and echoed